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1 THE DREAM BEFORE MARBRKIAGL,. 

| A WREATH OF SMOKE. j wedding. A light cloud of self-reproach rested on 
| CHAPTER XI. her mind; a cloud so light that she scarcely knew 
| __ THE WEDDING RING. whence it arose, or would have been aware of its 
Ir was with mingled feelings that Marion Elles- presence but for the shadow which it cast over her 


| Mere retired to her room the night before her | spirits. Her sister’s smile, as she bade her good 
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night, had been all brightness—why should there 
be less joy in the heart of the bride of Atherton ? 
With her long fair hair over her shoulders, and 
her eyes shaded by her hand, Marion sate in her 
own arm-chair, and gave herself up to thought. 

* T'o-morrow! day long hoped for, and yet 
half dreaded! Iam at Jast indeed on the eve of 
that great change which must alter the whole cur- 
rent of my life! What new duties; what respon- 
sibilities! But he will ever be near, to guide, to 
encourage, to make the path of duty delightful 
to me. I shall lean on him and trust him. 
I am indeed the most blest of women in his 
love. Iwould not change my lot, no, not to be 
empress of the world. And yet”—Marion heaved 
a deep sigh, then almost started at.the sound of 
that sigh, alone as she was, with the still night 
around her; the colour rose to her cheek, as ifin in- 
dignation at herself—“ and yet I am not worthy to 
be his wife! He, whose spirit is so pure, so lofty, 
so far above the world and its vanities, could titles, 
or riches, or anything raise him? When Iam beside 
him, how deeply I feel this; I seem to breathe a 
purer atmosphere, to see things as they really are ; 
but when I am surrounded by others, then—I 
know not how it is—but there is an influence 
which they exercise, an almost insensible power— 
trifles move me; I know them to be folly and 
vanity, yet I cannot despise them as I ought to do. 
Oh! how weak I am, how worldly ; how unworthy 
of him! Marion sank back on her chair, and her 
long lashes were moist with her tears. 

She sate long, her light burned low, every sound 
in the house was stilled....Presently the walls of 
her apartment seemed tofrecede around her, with 
the strange indistinctness of a dissolving view ; 
marble pillars arose on either side, gradually 
assuming form and size, while the carpet upon 
which Marion’s feet had rested spread into a wide 
pavement of mosaic. And Marion was no longer 
alone; astrange form was beside her, of more than 
human stature, and mien unlike that of mortal 
man. His long silver hair gave to him the ap- 
pearance of age, but an unearthly fire glowed in 
his deep-set eyes, from beneath the white eye- 
brows which overhung them. His dress was dim 
and indistinct, ever changing in form and hue ; now 
dark as the lowering thunder-cloud, now like the 
white mist which curls round the mountain, anon 
tinged as with the dying tints of the rainbow. In 
his hand the old man grasped a scythe, sharp and 
glittering: Marion felt that she was in the presence 
of old Time. 

“ Look there!” he exclaimed ; and the strange 
tones of his voice sounded like the wind through 
the arches of a ruin. Marion beheld before her 
what appeared a white altar of marble, sculptured 
and festooned with many-coloured flowers, of a 
fragrance not like those of earth. 

“What see you before you?” said Time; “ what 
glitters on yonder marble ?” 

“T see nothing but piles of bright golden rings, 
like that which I shall wear to-morrow,” replied 

Marion. It was strange that in the presence of 
such a companion, she felt neither wonder nor fear. 

** And are they all alike P” said old Time. 

* All are alike, save that they are divided into 
four different heaps.” 

The old man laughed : how wild and unearthly 





sounded that laugh! “ They have been framed 
by different makers,” said he; “ I carry the touch- 
stone to prove them. See the first heap—a goodly 
array, I trow: they are Folly’s workmanship; while 
passionate lovers choose ftom thence, who would 
barter life for a flower orasmile? Flatterers and 
the flattered draw from that pile. Folly gives, and 
Vanity receives. Poets string their fancies on 
rings such as these, and lay them at the feet of 
romance-loving damsels, who look upon life as a 
drama, of which they themselves are the heroines, 
Stand back—Althea approaches—she must have 
a ring from that pile.” 

Then Marion beheld advancing towards them a 
youthful couple, radiant with happiness and love, 
The maiden was surpassing fain*; her white veil 
half concealed her blushing countenance, but her 
soft eyes were fixed upon her companion, whose 
every look and tone expressedd@ove the most ardent 
and devoted. He kissed the white trembling 
hand upon which he placed the ring, and Marion 
watched the wedded pair as they slowly retired to 
a more remote part of the temple. “Surely they 
are happy,” thought she. She was roused by the 
voice of old Time. 

“ Mark you the second heap?” said he, point- 
ing with his scythe. “Those rings have been 
fashioned by worldliness, ever since my comrade, 
the Earth, was young. Those who seek money, 
those who seek rank, who sell themselves for a 
title or an estate, maidens who dread to become 
old maids, the fortune-hunter, the ambitious, the 
proud—these choose from the second heap. Of 
such is Julia, whose bridal procession is drawing 
near. Jewels upon her brow, no love within her 
heart, she gives herself away to a carriage and a 
mansion, and strives to forget that a fool is their 
master.” 

Marion sighed as the procession passed ; it is a 
sickening sight to behold beauty sacrificing to 
mammon. 

* And who formed the rings that shine in the 
third heap ?” said Marion to her mysterious com- 
panion. 

“ They are framed by Self-will, and the Evil One 
has breathed a spell over them. When the fifth 
commandment is broken, when a parent’s will is 
despised, when there is clandestine wooing, and 
the wedded ones dare not ask God’s blessing upon 
them—then those rings are worn.” 

Even as he spoke, with fearful, hesitating step 
a maiden approached the pile, led on, half relue- 
tant, by one of graceful form, who was whispering 
soft words in her ear. Oh! could it be love that 
led him to act the part of tempter to the woman 
who trusted him, or did he fondly hope to find the 
faithful wife in the undutiful daughter ? 

“And what is the neglected cluster of rings 
which no finger yet has touched ?” said Marion. 

The voice of ‘Time sank to the soft whisper of 
the western breeze, and milder light shone in his 
eyes, as he replied: “ They are for those whose 
marriages have been made in heaven: every cit 
clet of gold has been formed by Esteem. When 
two devoted to one service meet, heirs of one hope, 
followers of one Lord; when, loving and beloved, 
they would share each other’s joys, nor shrink 
from the burden of each other’s sorrows ; when, 
helping each other on a heavenward road, they 
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would press on in the same strength, to the same 
bright goal above, then those rings unite them 
here, emblems of that eternity which will unite 
them in bliss never ending !” 

A voice behind Marion seemed to echo the last 


| ger of a brighter radiance : 


| mere earthly attractions inspire; but a soft rosy 


gleam was now tinging the east, bright harbin- 
it was the dawn of 


| Marion’s wedding-day. 


words ; she knew that voice, it thrilled to her heart; | 


and she knew the hand that pressed upon hers the 
pledge of connubial love. Could all the diamonds 


heart of the youthful bride ? 

Then, again, the tones of old Time rose, as the 
rushing sound of the angry blast. “I come—I 
come!’ he cried. “ Thrones melt as snow before 
me; the peopled city, the obscure village, the 
home of the peasant, the palace of the monarch, 
bear the marks of the deep footprints of Time ! 
And mine is the touchstone that tries the gold ; 
it is my hand that draws back the veil of Truth ; 
I touch the bubbles*of Folly, and they break, and 
leave but a tear behind.” 

Marion watched, as with stealthy but rapid step 
Time approached Althea and her husband. Now 
lines appeared on the fair smooth brow; the glassy 
ringlets were streaked with grey; the fairy form 
had lost all its grace. And the ardent lover, how 
cold was his look—how changed from the bride- 
groom was the husband! ‘Time laid his heavy 
hand upon the ring which still glittered on the 
finger of Althea; at once the circlet lost all its 
brightness, the colour changed, the gilding va- 
nished ; nought remained but the dull, worthless 
metal beneath : the ring had never been gold! 

Haughty Julia! amid thy wealth and thy state, 
Time also is stealing on thee. Bars of gold will 
not bolt him out—he tramples earth’s treasures 
beneath his feet. He touches the ring on the 
worldling’s hand, and the dull, heavy fall of iron 
isheard. Man may see nought but the loop of 
gold, but the wearer feels the galling chain. 
Hopeless and unpitied must she drag its weight ; 
she has chosen her fate, and she must bear it: 
her ring has never been gold. 

With mournful interest Marion watched the 
steps of the wedded pair, who had sacrificed duty 
tolove. There were looks of suspicion, and words 
of reproach, as the shadow of Time fell across 
their path ; but when his cold hand touched the 
fatal ring, a faint ery escaped from the wife's 
pallid lips: a viper was coiling where the circlet 
had rested : her ring had never been gold. 

And now Marion felt Time approaching herself, 
yet still she clung to the husband beside her with 
deeper, more confiding love. Time held out his 
hand; she did not shrink; she felt his touch, but 
she trembled not. ‘The ring which she wore grew 
brighter than ever: it was formed of the gold 
which changes not in the furnace of trial, or be- 
neath the grasp of Time. And the voice which 
she loved was sounding in her ears, like soft music 
from a sphere above, “ For richer for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, to love and to cherish till 
death us do part.” “Till death us do part,” 
repeated the bride; “ united in life, in death, and 
beyond it.” Even as the words burst from her 
lips, the whole scene appeared to melt before her, 
the image of Time had vanished, she suddenly 
opened her eyes, and wondered at the dimness 
around. The light had burned out in her cham- 
ber, wasting itself and dying, like the love which 


And so our little Wreath was finished, and pre- 
sented with a suitable specch by the bridesman, 
and received with a suitable smile by the bride. 


| And what shall I add, but that on the following 
of Goleonda have made it more precious to the | 


morn the sun shone so gaily on the wedding, that 


it seemed as though November were assuming 


the style of May, in compliment to the joyous 
occasion. Merrily rolled the carriage-wheels, 
merrily played the brass band, merrily fluttered 


_ the white favours in the breeze, and merrily beat 


the hearts beneath them. Nothing occurred to 


| cast the slightest shadow upon the festivity of all; 





the cares, fears, and vexations which had followed 
on the fog, had now all vanished, like— 


A WreatH or SMoxr. 





THE MONTHS IN LONDON.—NOVEMBER. 


THE two ideas of the month of November, and or 
the city of London, are always connected together 
in the minds of a considerable number of English- 
men. The wet, the slop, the slush, the mist, the 
fog, and all the other external elements of dis- 
comfort which characterise this proverbially gloomy 
month elsewhere, are all intensified in London; 
that is a fact which there is no denying. And 
what is more, November in London has some- 
times a habit of asserting himself before his elder 
brother October has had his fair share of the 
year—of plumping down upon us suddenly with 
his dreary wet blanket, while we are jealously 
watching and enjoying with double relish those 
few genial dry and pale sunny days to which 
October has a right by immemorial prescription, 
and to extinguish them under his moist misty 
banner. Nay, he is not always satisfied with 
that; but as though licensed to play what pranks 
he likes on London ground, will now and then 
take possession of the first half of December into 
the bargain—only moving off unwillingly when 
the cutting frosts come down out of the north- 
east and send him packing. 

What a maudlin look the miserable streets this 
month put on under the dripping cloud! See 
how the tears run down the brick face of every 
house! how the foot-way swims, and a thousand 
muddy pools reflect the leaden sky above. Note 
what a wretched time it is for the poor street 
stall-keeper. There she sits in the gutter, with 
the broad round dome of that patched old gingham 
umbrella over her head, and a little pan of ignited 
charcoal under her feet—a luxury, by the way, 
which she cannot indulge in at all hours of the 
day, seeing that said pan of charcoal has to do 
double duty, inasmuch as it not only serves to 
toast the toes of the damp dame, but to roast 
chestnuts for customers to the tune of twelve a 
penny. She sits on a backless chair, cut down for 
the sake of portability ; her stock in trade, all but 
that in view on the stall, is snugly housed in a 
bushel hamper beneath the board, which hamper 
has its fellow by the side of it, intended for the 
repository of empty bottles, lumps of coal, old 
articles of linen or wearing apparel, or any other 
of the numerous list of items which may make 
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their appearance in the course of the day, by virtue 
of her private system of barter, which she adopts 
to supplement the small gains of her ready-money 
trade. Patter, patter, drips the rain on the old 
umbrella; spite of its shelter, the shrivelled apples 
underneath, not half so wrinkled as the old woman s 
face, get splashed and sprinkled with the drops, 
and from time to time the poor pitiable Pomona 
whips out her duster and polishes their tearful 
faces, and turns their best sides to the public, who 
are, alas! too deaf to hear her appeals for custom 
in those asthmatic iterations of “ Only a penny 
the lot—the lot for a penny.” 

Then look at the book-stalls, and behold litera- 
ture not only under a cloud, but under a tarpaulin. 


Think of that! think of Thalia and Melpomene, | 


and the rest of them; the whole of the tuneful 
Nine, splashed and sluiced, and washed out of all 
recognition, and not daring to show so much as 
the skirt of one of their garments, but, so to 


speak, regularly pitch-plastered, and forced to hide | 


their diminished heads under such an awning as 
that. Look at the guardian of their dingy temple, 
the stall-bookseller, as he stands with his hands in 
his empty pockets, his melancholy eye turned up 
to the remorseless cullender aloft ; while his crest- 
fallen aspect, his dogged do-your-worst air, and 
his mournful attitude, attest that there is not 
vigour enough left in him even to twiddle his 
thumbs. ‘Then, what can be said of the shops in 
general on this dark and dreary November day, 
unless that they are all crying their eyes out— 
shedding tears of mortification and disgust at 
being compelled to bare their rueful faces to the 
world, and to take down their shutters for the 
mere pleasure of putting them up again—and no 
entries in the ledger this terrible dies non. 

But it is a relief to know that November is not 


all patter, and sluice, and drip; for, be the weather | 


what it may, as sure as the fifth of the month 
makes its appearance in London, so sure are we 
awoke in the morning, or at the latest star- 
tled in the act of shaving, by a chorus from juve- 
nile throats, expressive of anything but melan- 
choly and depression, and calculated to defer a fit 
of hypochondria, at least till that day is over. 
Looking out of our window through the morning 
fog, we find the said band of juveniles in posses- 
sion of the doctor’s garden over the way, and to 
the number of twenty, at least, uniting their 
voices most obstreperously in a joint performance, 
which is not declamation, nor yet chanting, nor 
yet recitative, but a hullabalooish combination of 
all three, and which is the intonation of some 
rhythmic legend too rapid and perplexed for us to 
fathom, but ending invariably with the resolute 
assertion that “ the fifth of November shall never 
be forgot; holler boys, holler.” Which concluding 
injunction is not at all necessary, for the boys 
“holler” instinctively, and with increased power 
of lung at every repetition. They carry in the 
centre of the group, a guy consisting of a ragged 
old suit, a monster cocked hat, and a pair of 
decayed jack boots—this conventional costume 
being invariably stuffed with straw, save when it 
happens to be stuffed with flesh and blood, in the 
shape of some lazy phlegmatic urchin, to whom 
the luxury of being borne about the livelong day 
on the shoulders of others, is a temptation he can- 


not withstand. No sooner is the bawling legend 
got through, than it is commenced again, without 
even the interval of a breath-taking pause, and so 
on as long as you like, and very often considerably 
longer—the only termination to that sort of 
music which is recognised by the boys, being the 
appearance of somebody or other at the street 
door with a copper or two as a contribution to- 
wards the bonfire and the squibbing, which will 
: come off at night. 
Some years ago the Roman Catholic party in 
| London made an appeal to the public through the 
newspapers against the promenading of these guys 
| in the public streets, which they regarded as an 
insult to their faith, and an imputation against 
| their loyalty. As might have been expected, in a 
| case in which Mob was the principal party con- 
| cerned, this demonstration produced a contrary 
| effect to that which was inténded. On the first 
5th of November following that appeal, and the 
public correspondence to which it gave rise, the 
crowd of guys that appeared in the streets of the 
metropolis more than doubled the number which 
had figured at the previous anniversary, and they 
| were of a much more pretentious and imposing 
character. It would seem that Mob grew sud- 
denly zealous in the protestant interest; for the 
great guy institution, though it did not pass out 
of the hands of the boys, who continued their up- 
roarious recitations and “ hollered” as usual, did 
| pass into the hands of the more mature and adult 
rabble, who startled the objectors with the spec- 
tacle of guys of enormous dimensions and of most 
revolting and terrible aspect. These were for the 
most part reared on donkey-carts, and made the 
tour of the city, surrounded by a band of loud- 
voiced enthusiasts, and followed by a straggling 
tail, more substantial, if less luminous, than a 
comet’s. Some of these odd specimens of art 
were of truly colossal dimensions, and we dis- 
tinctly remember one monster, mounted in a cart, 
and preceded by a band of music, which carried 
his head so high that it could not be got through 
Temple Bar, and had to be ignominiously deca- 
pitated on the spot in order to effect the passage. 
| The procession of guys is not the only London 
| phenomenon of the famous 5th of November. 
Long before that day draws near, the pyrotechnists 
assert themselves in the columns of every news- 
paper, with their tariffs of squibs, wheels, crackers, 
maroons, rockets, etc. etc., at astonishingly low 
prices ; and everywhere along the back-street tho- 
roughfares one sees the windows of toy-shops, gene- 
ral shops, stationers, tobacconists, green grocers, 
and of a host of small traders besides, stuffed with 
this combustible merchandise, to the immense gra- 
| tification and delightful anticipations of crowds of 
| street urchins gathered round the show. It is at 
| this crisis that the municipal authorities invariably 
| publish their proclamations against fireworks, and 
| threaten with the terrors of the law those who 
shall dare to ignite them, to the danger of the 
community. These annual admonitions, however, 
are unfortunately not much regarded, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that numerous accidents from 
fireworks occur in spite of them, and it is seldom 
indeed that the season passes over without a fatal 
blow-up at one or other of the squib factories. In 
the face of all such unwelcome experiences, the 
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night of the 5th is almost universally a domestic 
gala night with the Londoners. In the suburbs 
especially, the back gardens are seen bristling with 
rockets through the long evening hours; the dull 
sky is striped and crossed with them in all direc- 
tions ; Bengal lights and red fires gleam constantly 
among the leafless trees, and light up the rears of 
genteel villas; Jack in the box mounts into the 
air and comes down in ashower of crackers, amidst 
the answering cheer and chatter of juvenile voices ; 
serpents are hissing, squibs are fizzing, wheels are 
whirling about their fiery fringe, and there is a 
perpetual cracking, popping, banging and roaring 
of gunpowdery explosions, up to about ten o’clock 
at night, when it is time for the little folks to go 
to bed, which they do amid the fumes of sulphur 
and saltpetre, to dream of Delhi and fiery war 
and the glories of Guy Fawkes’ night. 

The question is whether, by this mode of ccle- 


Gunpowder Plot, we teach our children the lesson 
which perhaps they might be made to learn from 
a different species of commemoration, and which 
lesson may be summed up in the maxim that per- 
secution is not the cure for fanaticism of any sort. 
The gunpowder traitors were fanatics, influenced 
by an erroneous religion; and there is pro- 
found cause for humiliation, as well as gratitude 
and rejoicing, in any recurrence to that portentous 
deliverance. 

Four days after the 5th, with its guys and its 
fireworks, comes the Lord Mayor’s accession to 
office, and the time-honoured spectacle of the 
Lord Mayor’s Show. The wits of London were 
wont to recognise in this gorgeous spectacle a 
second procession of guys, and truly at one time 
grounds were not wanting for the ludicrous com- 
parison. Of late years a better taste has pre- 
vailed, and much that was unmeaningly ridiculous 
in the procession has been abolished. Judging 
from the multitudes that annually flock on the 
morning of the 9th to behold this civic spectacle, it 
has lost but little of its popularity. To the mass of 
the people it has an imposing character, from the 
very elements of barbaric splendour and magni- 
ficence so profusely displayed ; while the man of 
observation is more likely to be impressed with 
the aspect and bearing of the motley crowd itself, 
than with anything in the grand municipal demon- 
stration that brings them together. He knows 
that the spectators on these occasions are of the 
most unsophisticated class, to whom the Lord 
Mayor's Show is the climax of London’s wonders, | 
and to whom the Lord Mayor himself is some- 
thing mysteriously grand, and in his own domain 





on a level at least with royalty. Still the spec- | 
tacle is one which occasions much folly and sin. | 

The 9th, the Lord Mayor's day, is universally | 
a welcome day to the worker in London’s myriad | 
workshops—not on account of the Lord Mayor’s | 
Show, which he has witnessed too often to be very 
anxious about, but because, from immemorial cus- 
tom, it is the day on which the winter fires com- 
mence in the workroom. ‘The coal-cellar, which 
as been locked ever since March last, is now 
thrown open; he can clear out the rusty grate, 
and get a cheerful fire into it, and is no longer 
obliged to stand shivering at his labour the live- 
long day, at the risk of rheumatism or catarrh, 











after a morning march of a mile or two through 
rain and fog. Unfortunately, the period of fire- 
lighting in the workshop, as Mr. Braidwood would 
tell us; is in London invariably signalised by an 
increase in the number of destructive fires in such 
industrial establishments. In fact, November is 
an anxious and active month for the entire fire- 
brigade, who may naturally regard it as the inau- 
guration of their winter season, during the whole 
of which their invaluable services are constantly 
liable to an increased demand. 

Among the agreeable things of this misty 
month, we may mention the preparations which 
the booksellers are making, and we may add com- 
pleting, for the reading season. New publications 
are appearing daily, and for every one that comes 
there is the promise of a dozen more. Libraries 
get in a new stock, and the librarian’s cart is 
driving about from morn to night to satisfy the 
reading appetite, at this period uncommonly vigo- 
rous. Another pleasant thing is the weekly even- 
ing lecture at our suburban institute, where we 
get in turns not only history, biography, and 
travel, but science and music and the fine arts, 
illustrated with clever diagrams and fine pictures. 
And now and then we can afford to salarise a 
star of the first magnitude, and summon him from 
his aristocratic orbit to figure and shine for a 
night or two in our quiet milky way, and make 
us a little brighter, it is to be hoped, for the tem- 
porary illumination. 

But of all the few pleasures of which November 
can boast, the best and the greatest is the domes- 
tic fireside. Now it is, as the fog comes crawling 
without, as the clouds drip moisture, and the 
darkness begins to deepen down soon after dinner, 
that the fireside really first puts on its cheery, 
homely, welcoming winter face. We close the 
shutters, light the tapers, draw the window-cur- 
tains, give that big lump of coal a hearty thrust 
with the poker, and rouse a blaze that sets the 
flickering shadows dancing to the crackling mu- 
sic, till the whole room is alive once more with 
the old winter memories, and all the vanished 
forms that have sat with us in the chimney-corner 
since the days of childhood appear once more to 
the mind’s eye and people the solitude again. 

Out of doors, the pleasantest thing we can point 
to in November is the congregating of birds in 
swarms; the starlings, among others, now con- 
eregate for mutual protection in large flocks, and, 
just as the leaves have all left the trees, make 
their mortuary debit on the boards of the London 
poulterer, at something like eighteenpence a dozen. 
We would fain put in a plea on behalf of the poor 
starling. Of all the birds that visit our shores, 


| he is one of the most harmless, and, it is to be 


surmised, the most useful to the farmer ; his food 
is principally worms, grubs, and larva, picked 
from their hybernating quarters, and it is but 
small toll that he takes in return for his good 
offices from the husbandman. Then, of all the 
birds of Britain, he is positively the most good- 
tempered, the most affectionate, most docile, and 
most clever. Anything that bird has ever said, 
the starling can be taught to say; and anything 
that bird of his size has done, he may be taught 
todo. But poor little starling, humble and mo- 
dest as he is accomplished, flies low, and the most 
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so the poor fellow is a general victim. About the | 
same time that so many of the native birds flock, ! 
the fieldfare and the redwing come over to this | 
country in large numbers. The fieldfare is the | 
“small deer” of the incipient sportsman, and is | 
shot in large numbers in the course of the winter, | 
especially if the cold is severe, when he will ven- | 
ture too near the haunts of man. The redwing 
is the best of owr winter songsters; he is quite 
equal to the thrush, and by some is thought a 
match for the nightingale. He sings boldly in 
the coldest weather, and does not disdain to en- 
liven the dripping woods and sere falling leaves of | 
November with his music. 


PHYSICIAN OF FREDERICK 
WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA. 





THE 


No profession, perhaps, offers greater opportuni- 
ties for active benevolence than that of a phy- 
sician, and few men have made better use of these | 
opportunitics than Dr. Christopher Louis Heim, | 
one of the physicians to the household of Frede- | 
rick William 111, king of Prussia. Called by his 
high appointment to frequent intercourse with 
the great of the earth, he still devoted himself | 
with equal interest to the amelioration of the 
maladies of the poorest, to whom he frequently 
extended that substantial pecuniary help which is 
often of more value than medicine. His colleague, 
Dr. Hufeland—also emineut as a physician and 
i Christian, and of whom the queen Louisa said, 
“ Hufeland is at one and the same time physician 
for body and soul”’—gives the following particu- 
Jars and anecdotes of his excellent friend. 

Heim was a physician by nature, and his cor- 





rect judgment and remarkably quick perception | 


jman-servant I do not address 


bungling gunner alive can bring him down, and! “Approach,” said she, and then continned: 


“ T hear much of his dexterity and of his extended 
and successful practice. I have therefore deter- 
mined to appoint him my physician in ordinary, 
and this I would announce to him.” 

“JT thank your royal highness for the con- 
fidence you have in me, but only under certain 
conditions can I accept the honour of becoming 
your physician in ordinary.” 

Dr. Heim said this in a pleasant genial tone. 
The princess, laughing, exclaimed: “ Conditions ! 
No one in the course of my life has ventured to 
bind me by conditions.” 

* Indeed ?” answered Heim; “ then it is high 
time you should be taught what conditions are.” 

“Well,” said she,“ J am curious to make the 
acquaintance of these conditions; he may make 
them.” 

“ The first is, that your royal highness should 


' not call me ‘ he’; it is not suitable for the present 


times; the king does so no longer, and my own 
as ‘he.’ The 
second condition is, that you do not make me wait 
so long in the ante-chamber. I have no time to 
lose; the longest day is always too short for me. 
The third is, that your royal highness should not 
look at my feet so much; I cannot come in draw- 
ing-room shoes, but in boots and in a comfortable 
overcoat. The fourth is, that you should not de- 
mand that I come to you first of all; I come ac- 
cording to the description of illness, and according 
to the situation of the streets and houses. The 
fifth is, that you should not keep me too long, 
and that you will not expect from me that | 
should gossip about polities and town news ; for 
such things I have no time. And lastly, that, as 
you are royal, you should pay me royally.” 

They both laughed heartily, and on these con- 
ditions he was gladly seen at the court of the 


were the means of saving many lives. His acti- | princess, where he was much esteemed and beloved. 


vity was unwearying, and the number of visits he 
made daily seems almost incredible. 
seen as often ia the dwellings of the poor as in the 
palaces of the rich, and everywhere he showed the 
same careful, willing attention. He thus very 
naturally became the favourite of the people. 
Once, when on horseback at an illumination, the 
expressions of indignation at the bold rider who 
was forcing his way through the crowd were 
changed to acclamation as soon as it was known 
that the rider was none other than Father Heim. 
His manner was somewhat laconic and free; but, 
living as he did for and with the people, it cannot 
excite surprise, and from the great originality and 
straightforwardness of his character, he did not 
throw it off in the presence of royalty itself. 
He was physician in ordinary to the Princess 
Amelia, the Queen of the Netherlands, as well as 
to one of the Prussian princesses. This last-named 


He was | 


| But this is not the most valuable feature of his 
character. We must see how he is enabled to 
| bear misfortune, which is the real touchstone of 
| Christian temper and of vital religion. Liberal to 
| the poor, benevolent to all who were in need, his 
' Jaree income could not, however, render him in- 
| sensible to a loss which he sustained through the 
| bankruptcy of a large house of trade. In reply 
| Dr. Hufeland, who some days after expressed 
| his sympathy, he said: “I would rather not be 
| reminded of it; God be praised, I have trampled 
| it under my feet.” 
| “ How did you manage it ?” 
| * As I generally do when I cannot help myself; 
; and I could not help myself in this case. I could 
' not forget the disagreeable affair; I thought of it 
| day and night. That valuable money that I had 
earned with so much trouble, now lost all at once: 
| Alas! even my poor patients suffered from it, 





lady possessed an excellent character, but both | for I was always absent. At home, too, I had no 
she and her court retained much of the etiquette | more pleasure. My good wife, at other times so 
of the time of Frederick the Great, who addressed | cheerful, hung down her head; even at dinner, 
every one in the third person. The following | when people ought to be the most cheerful, we 
scene once: occured between the princess and | sat dumb and out of humour opposite each other, 
Dr. Heim, which strikingly illustrates the charac- | and our merry children looked at us timidly. The 
teristic quaiities of both. money was gone, and with it was gone the first 


The priv.cess was one day sitting in a splendid | blessing of life—contentment. I, poor worm of 
saloon on a sofa, and as the doctor entered she 
surveyed him from top to toe. 


the dust, unable to help myself in this necessity, 
took refuge in the Almighty. I hastened to my 
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bedroom, locked the door, and prayed right 
earnestly that strength, courage, cheerfulness, and 
peace might again be given me. It was to me as 
if God himself appeared and said to me: ‘Thou 
art a poor clergyman’s son, and I have blessed 
thee in thy vocation, so that thy position is now 
secure. For a number of years I have let thee 
play with the money thou hast lost. Now, Heim, 
be no longer foolish, and stop these lamentations, 
otherwise I shall show myself very strange to 
thee. I have the keys to all money-coffers, and I 
can make good the loss to thee in course of time. 
Therefore, be now of good courage, and give me 
thy hand upon it, that thou wilt from this time 
forth cheerfully follow thy vocation.’ I have pro- 
mised this; my wife and my children are again 
cheerful ; I have forgotten it ; it is under my feet, 


and I am again happy in my God. This is what | 


prayer can do, if it is earnest, believing prayer. 
And now let us talk about something else.” 

This excellent, pious, and genial physician had 
no time to become ill himself, and was actively 
useful to a. great age. His jubilee was comme- 
morated by the whole city, from the highest to 
the lowest, and continued during three days. In 
constant excitement, he was at last thoroughly 
exhausted, and ordered that the house should be 
kept perfectly quiet. Late in the evening a poor 
citizen’s wife came to ask him to go to her sick 
child. She was refused; but, knowing the house, 
she found her way to the physician’s bedroom, 
where she was somewhat impatiently dismissed. 
Everything again became still, but at last his wife 
exclaimed : “ But, my dear husband, what is the 
matter with you? You do nothing but throw 
yourself about !” 

“T cannot sleep,” said he; “it is a singular 
thing with the conscience. I must go.” 

He rang the bell, and, forgetting all fatigue, 
hastened to the sick child, which happily re- 
covered, 

This slight sketch gives us an insight into the 
character of this excellent physician, who lived 
and died treading in the footsteps of his Divine 
Master, who went about doing good. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. 
No. I. 
STARTING FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 


Inp1a! at this present time what dread interest 
hovers over that distant land! In every circle 
it is the all-absorbing topic. The merchant is 
trembling for our commerce ; the soldier for the 
prestige of our arms; the patriot for the honour of 
our country; the philanthropist for the interests 
of humanity; the Christian for the ark of God. 
Thousands of our brave countrymen are hastening 
thither to avenge slaughtered innocence, and vin- 
dicate the cause of justice and humanity. Our 
best wishes go with them. Our prayer is, “God 
defend the right,” and make these sad calamities, 
by his over-ruling providence, the means of pro- 
moting the best interests of the teeming millions 
of that vast continent. 

_ We mourn for the fallen. For those whose 
lives are in imminent jeopardy we earnestly pray. 


= 


| But our hearts and our hopes go with the brave 
who are hastening to the rescue. Their voyage is 
one of deep interest ; it will nerve their arm, and 

brace up their spirit, for the work before them. 
| The following sketches, by one who has more 
| than once visited India, may enable us to accom- 
| pany them on their way, without the désagrémens 

inseparable, even in the most favourable cireum- 
stances, from foreign travel. 

We live in stirring titnes. All is now bustle, 
motion, progress, change. In days of yore our 
worthy sires, in this sea-girt isle, seldom travelled 
far from home: Leisurely they attended to busi- 
| ness; occasionally they glanced at the occurrences 
of the day in their tiny hebdomadal broad-sheet ; 
now and then they visited the nearest town, or, on 
| some urgent necessity, one or other of our metro- 
politan cities; but the man who had crossed the 
Tweed, or braved the perils of the Irish Channel, 
was somewhat of a prodigy ; and he who had seen 
Paris, or Rome, or Alexandria, was almost as 
great a wonder as the pyramids themselves. 

Not so now. Steam has changed all that. 
These are the days of rapid, easy, economical 
transit. Oceans are now bridged, and distance 
is well nigh destroyed, by the wonder-working 
achievements of human intellect and skill. The 
“orand tour” is no longer an aristocratic luxury. 
The far East has become so accessible that a 
“winter in India’ bids fair to become as fashion- 
able as a summer’s sojourn at Baden-Baden. To 
“ double the Cape,” once so formidable to our an- 
cestors, is now no rare exploit; and the overland 
route to Bombay or Bengal is traversed by hun- 
dreds every year, who think of it as lightly as a 
London pilot does of a trip to the Nore. 

My starting-point from London was the 
Waterloo Station. Here all is activity. By this 
train passengers are setting off for India, and 
China, and all intermediate parts ; and, looking at 
the luggage on the platform, we find as heteroge- 
neous a mixture as can well be imagined. Here 
is a parcel for Wimbledon, lying on a box for 
Hong Kong. This is for Malta; that for Bom- 
bay. Here is a portmanteau for Andover; there 
is‘ one for Madras. Gosport and Gibraltar, 
Southampton and Singapore, Claremont and Cal- 
cutta, are all lying huddled together. The pas- 
sengers are as diversified as their impedimenta ; 
some all hurry and excitement, others collected 
and staid. At length the bell rings ; friends has- 
tily separate ; we travellers are seated; the fire- 
horse snorts and paws to be gone ; off we start ; 
and soon the great city is left far behind. 

On reaching Southampton, as we were not to 
embark till next day, and the evening was pecu- 
liarly inviting, it was proposed that we should 
visit Netley Abbey by moonlight. The ride by 
Southampton Water was enchanting. Every ob- 
ject seemed magnified and beautified, as seen 
| through the silvery obscurity of that lovely night. 
| 
| 
| 





We wandered among the stately ruins—paced the 
cloisters—ransacked the cells, the chapels, and the 
cemetery—climbed the mouldering walls—caught 
glimpses, now of the moon, now of the water, 
through the ivy-clad arches, the rich tracery of 
gothic windows, and the waving branches of 
| noble old elms—gazed on the deep shadows, and 
| the flickering play of the moonbeams, every object 
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softened by the pale light, till all seemed like a 
fairy scene. We roamed and ruminated amid 
these relics of bygone days—thonght of the 
monks who had there sung and sinned, while 
acting their strange part in the drama of human 
life—and rejoiced that we could not say, “The 
former days were better than these.” We re- 
turned to our hotel, with pleasing reminiscences 
to cherish of our last night in Old England. 
Formerly the route to India by the Red Sea 
was beset with difficulties and dangers. To Alex- 
andria you could proceed only in small sailing 
vessels, subject to serious delays and discomforts. 
From thence to Suez you had to travel on don- 
keys or camels, braving the privations and perils 
of the desert as you best could. You were en- 
tirely dependent on chance for a passage down 
the Red Sea, and onward to India. Few, except 
the most daring spirits, durst in those days ven- 
ture on such an undertaking. Many praiseworthy 
efforts were made, especially by Lieutenant Wag- 
horn, to make this ancient high-road to the East, 
safe and expeditious; but little was effected till 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company took the matter in hand. At first their 
prospects were anything but bright. It was com- 
puted that nine steam vessels, of about 600 tons 
yurden, would be required ; that ten persons might 
probably go as passengers each trip; and that a 
few boxes would contain all the correspondence 
that might be despatched in this way between 
Britain and India. The estimated cost of vessels 
was £200,000; the annual expense of working 
them was estimated at £123,000; and the pro- 
bable returns on which they thought they might 
calculate, were estimated at only £75,000 per 
annum. In the face of such discouragements the 
work began; and what cannot Anglo-Saxon 
energy and British wealth accomplish? This 
company has now a navy of about fifty ocean 
steamers, among which is the“ Himalaya,” the won- 
der of naval architecture, 3550 tons burden, with 
engines of 700 horse-power. The number of per- 
sons employed, afloat and ashore, is about 4000; 
the salaries paid amount to considerably more 
than £100,000 per annum. The yearly consump- 
tion of coal is about 200,000 tons, and must cost 
more than £100,000 sterling. The number of 
passengers conveyed every year is upwards of 
30,000. The number of miles which their steam- 
ers travel during the year is nearly twenty-five 
times the circumference of the globe, averaging 
more than 2000 miles each day. And the mails 
to and from India, China, and other ports, car- 
ried in these vessels, amount to between three and 
four hundred boxes, and weigh each voyage from 
five to six tons. During the war with Russia, 
the best of their steamers were constantly engaged 
as transports by the government; yet, such are 
the resources and energy of this company, that 
the communication with India, China, and Aus- 


tralia, was kept up constantly with amazing punc- | 
tuality. A princely revenue does this company 


draw from this vast enterprise; still, the public 
reaps the advantage. India is brought nearer to 
England by three months’ travel; commerce is 
increased ; good government in our eastern depen- 
dencies is promoted; and now a visit to India, by 
a route replete with interest at every stage, may 
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, than the past; while groups were here and there 


be performed with an economy and comfort almost 
incredible. 

The “ Ripon” was the noble vessel waiting to 
convey us to the East. At high tide she left the 
harbour, and was riding majestically in South- 
ampton Water, waiting the arrival of the Indian 
mail. I was early on board; found my cabin 
roomy, airy, and retired; and busied myself put- 
ting all to rights in my new floating domicile, in 
which I was to sojourn while going “ down into 
Egypt.” The hour for our departure arrived. 
Passengers and their friends kept crowding on 
board. A small steamer brought out the over- 
land mail—piles of square boxes, of various dis- 
tinctive colours—white, black, red, buff, blue— 
marked for all our eastern dependencies, as well 
as the intermediate ports at which our steamer 
calls, Methinks I see the lieutenant of the royal 
navy—old enough, poor fellow, to be an admiral 
—standing at the gangway, in full dress, cocked 
hat and sword, like a commodore—which title, by 
the by, was usually awarded him on the voyage, 
and which he seemed to think his position and 
services amply merited—taking charge of her 
Majesty’s mail, with as much importance as if it 
had been her most gracious Majesty herself. 
“Hong Kong!” cries a sailor on board of the 
little steamer; “Here!” responds another on 
board our ship; and the former pitches a square 
box to the latter, and our commodore bows, and 
marks his book. “ Gibraltar!’ is shouted, and 
the same process takes place. ‘“ Malta!” “Aden!” 
“ Colombo!” “Canton!” and so on, till the lasi 
box was safe in his charge. How varied and 
valuable the contents of these boxes! Happy was 
I to receive by this mail my last despatches from 
loved ones at home! And I had just time to 
scribble another hearty “adieu,” when the signal 
for parting was given. The “ Ripon’s” excellent 
band took its station on the quarter-deck, and 
struck up its thrilling strains. or the last time, 
the bell rings—separation is effected—the little 
tender has all on her deck who return to port—all 
on ous deck are bound for afar. Jolly tars heave 
up our anchor; round goes our noble vessel, and 
sets her bow to the deep. The mail steamer 
hovers near us till we get fairly under weigh: 
then, amid waving handkerchiefs, and parting 
salaams, and starting tears, and rising prayers, on 
went the steam, and off went our leviathan. T he 
breeze caught the parting petition—*“ God bless 
loved relatives and friends, and send the good ship 
* Ripon’ good success !” 

When fairly started, the bugle sounded “ The 
roast beef of Old England,” and called us to a 
sumptuous repast in our splendid saloon. The 
passengers, however, were too excited to remam 
long below, so we speedily followed the captain, 
whose duties were on deck. What a change- 
how quiet the ship seemed! The hissing of the 
escaping steam was hushed ; the crowd of stran- 
gers was gone; the deck was all clear for a pro- 
menade; every person and everything had, and 
were occupying, their own place. I looked round 
at my fellow voyagers : some were sitting alone, 
gazing with intense interest back to our starting- 
point; others were pacing the deck briskly and 
happily, evidently thinking of the future rather 
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clustered together, in animated conversation, as 
if to keep their courage up. Yet, all was plea- 
sant, fitted to inspire confidence and hope. 
weather was bright, but showery—a smile and a 
tear; in unison somewhat with the feelings of 
most who were commencing so long and so inter- 
esting a voyage. We soon passed the Isle of 
Wight, its charming scenery all the more beautiful 
as we left it so rapidly behind. We had an ex- 
cellent view of the Needles, those singular rocks, 
so singularly named, standing erect among the 
billows as the body-guard of this the queen of all 


England’s lovely isles, of which they at one time | 


no doubt formed a part. The shades of evening, 


ere long, gathered around us; we retired to rest, | 


for the first time, in our snug sleeping berths, and 
bade farewell to our native shores. 


THE SHEEP OF SPAIN, AND THEIR 
ANNUAL MIGRATIONS. 
Everysopy knows how delightfully warm and 
comfortable is the soft merino hose in such wea- 
ther as we are likely soon to have. But perhaps 
some may not be aware of the origin of the word 
“merino,” and may, like ourselves, have supposed 
it to be the name of a place. It is, in fact, a 
Spanish word, derived from the corrupt Latin, 
merinus, or majorinus, which, when applied to the 
flocks of the country, means the superintendent 
of the sheep-walks—merinos ovejas, or the sheep 
under the care of the merino, or major. We will 
now proceed to give our readers some information 
about the travelling flocks of Spain, and the 

method of their treatment. 

There are two kinds of sheep in Spain: the 
coarse-wooled, which never travel, and are housed 
every night in winter ; and the fine-wooled, which 
pass all their lives in the open air, and travel every 
summer from the cool mountains of the northern 
parts of Spain, to feed all the winter on the south- 
ern warm plains of Estramadura, Andalusia, Leon, 
and others. The number of sheep which are thus 
made to migrate, has varied at different periods. 
{t was recently reckoned to exceed four millions. 
These flocks are gathered together into one col- 
lective body, called the “ mesta,” an association of 
proprietors, consisting of nobles and members of 
rich monasteries, who feed them on the waste 
lands, as is done on the commons of England. 
They are called merinos, or transhumentes—“ the 
migratory,” from their annual journeys to and fro 
through the country. This custom, first intro- 
duced in the troublous days of Spanish history, 
in process of time was converted into a claim, 
which long possession has now changed into a pre- 
scriptive right; and the grievances arising from 
its effects are numerous and severe. 

So valuable was the annual product of these 
flocks, that the kings of Spain, in their ordinances, 
called them the “precious jewel of the crown.” 
Formerly this jewel was really set in the crown— 
a succession of many kings being lords of all the 
flocks. Hence a royal council was formed, under 
the title of “The Council of the Grand Royal 
llock,”’ which exists to this day, though the king 
has not a single sheep. The last flock of the 
crown, amounting to 40,000 sheep, was sold by 


The | 


| Philip 1, during the wants and wars of his reign, 
| to the Marquis of Iturbieta. 

The flocks which, when united, form the mesta, 
usually consist of about ten thousand sheep in 
each. One man has the conduct of a whole flock, 
| which is divided into ten tribes. He must be 

strong, active, vigilant, intelligent in pasture, in 

| the weather, and in the diseases of the sheep. 
| He has absolute dominion over fifty shepherds and 
| fifty dogs, five of each to a tribe. He chooses 
| them, chastises them, or discharges them, at will. 
| He is the prepositus, or chief shepherd, of the 
whole flock. You may judge of his importance 
| by the salary he receives, which is nearly £40 per 
annum; whereas the under shepherds receive a 
| mere pittance in wages, and all their allowance is 
two pounds of bread a day each. They are per- 
mitted to keep a few goats and sheep in the flock ; 
but the wool is for the master; they have only 
the lambs and the flesh. A small sum for travel- 
ling expenses, in April and October, is the only 
additional perquisite that falls to their share. 
Exposed every day in the year to all weathers, and 
every night lying in a wretched hut, their con- 
dition is abject and deplorably ignorant. Mr. 
Ford represents them as little superior in intelli- 
gence to the animals with whom they live, and in 
whose skins they are clothed. Their talk is of 
rams and ewes; and they know every individual 
sheep, though to all other eyes there is no dis- 
cernible difference. The sheep, in return, know 
them. Thus fare and thus live, generally to old 
age, several thousands of men, who are so many 
subjects lost to the state for the useful purposes 
of agriculture and population, as they seldom 
marry, and never live in cities. The number of 
dogs equals that of the men. They are huge 
creatures, of the large mastiff kind, and are 2I- 
lowed two pounds of bread a-piece, daily. 

These great flocks of sheep remind us of one of 
the adventures of Don Quixote. Indeed, they are 
the armies which he attacked, like another Ajax; 
and these shepherds, who “ feed their flocks in 
the ample plains where the Guadiana pursues its 
wandering course,” are the mighty conquerors aud 
heroes conjured up by his fertile brain. The pic- 
ture of the shepherds with their flocks is truly 
Spanish, and this idle avocation and pasturage is 
in general more popular with the Spanish peasant 
than tillage; for the latter requires a fixed resi- 
dence, foresight, and much bodily labour, while 
in pastorals Nature does all the work; and the 
free, wandering life, without house or home, check 
or hindrance, is the joy of the wandering nomad, 
whether living in Spain or Araby. 

We remember, long ago, to have met with 2 
letter, written by a gentleman then resident in 
Spain, on the subject of these sheep-walks. He 
had abundant opportunities for gaining informa- 
tion ; for he saw the flocks in their summer walls 
on the hills and vales of Leon, Old Castile, Cuenca, 
and Arragon, and also on their winter plains of 
Mancha, Estramadura, and Andalusia. He lived 
a considerable time at the Platilla mine of Molina 
Arragon, the chief town of a small territory, al- 
most in the centre of Spain, whose lowlands fed 
about 150,000 sheep. And here he saw, inquired, 
observed, and carefully noted what he learned ; 
| for, said he, “ One eye is worth a hundred ears.” 
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He was, besides, so fortunate as to form the ac- | 


quaintance ofa plain old friar, who had a consum- 
mate knowledge of the economy of a flock. ‘This 
man told him that he was the son of a shepherd, 
and that he had followed, fifteen long years, the 
tribe of sheep his father led; that, at twenty-five 
years of age, he begged an old primer; that at 
thirty he was able to read; and that at thirty-six 
he had learned enough Latin to read mass and 
the breviary, when he was ordained, and entered 
into the order of St. Francis. “ Not that I have 
ever meddled in their affairs,” said he, “ these 
twenty-four years past, but have only said mass, 
confessed, and instructed. I also gave an eye to 
about five hundred wethers, which grazed on the 
neighbouring downs, for the use of the convent. 
Likewise I read the Bible, the Lives of the Saints, 
and the Lives of the Popes, with no other view in 
the world but to find out all that is said about 
shepherds. Thus I learned that good Abel was 
the first shepherd; that all the patriarchs were 
shepherds ; that the meek shepherd (Moses) was 
chosen to deliver the people of God out of bond- 
age; that Saul, in seeking his father’s flocks, 
found a kingdom ; that David went out from his 
flock to slay the Philistine giant ; and that 14,000 
sheep were the chief reward Job received for his 
invincible patience.” He added, that the great 
Pope Sextus Quintus was verily and truly a shep- 
herd, and that, for his part, he had forsaken his 
sheep only to become a shepherd of men. All 
these things he had learned by heart, just as he 
had all the minute circumstances of the sheep he 
had followed, and you will readily believe there 
was much to be learned from him on the subject 
which had occupied the attention of his whole 
life. 

As his duty obliged our traveller to pass hun- 
dreds of days at Molina, he saw numbers of sheep 
grazing about, and observed that, when the shep- 
herds made a pause and let them feed at their 
will, they sought out fine grass, and never touched 
any of the aromatie plants which abounded in that 
neighbourhood. Thus, when the creeping ser- 
pyllum was interwoven with the grass, the sheep 
carefully nosled it aside to bite a blade, which 
trouble soon made them seek out a purely grami- 
neous spot. At the same time he noticed that 
when the shepherd perceived a threatening cloud, 
and gave a signal to the dogs to collect the tribe, 
and then go behind it, walking quickly himself in 
front to lead the sheep to shelter, that, as they 
had no time to stoop, they would take a snap at 
rosemary or any other shrub in their way; for 
sheep will eat anything when they are hungry or 
when they walk fast. If they loved aromatic 
plants, it would be one of the greatest misfortunes 
that could befal the farmers of Spain. The num- 
ber of bees is surprising, and, incredible as it may 
seem, one parish priest he was acquainted with, in 
that neighbourhood, had no fewer than five thou- 
sand hives! The bees suck all their honey, and 
gather all their wax, from the aromatic flowers 
Which enamel and perfume two-thirds of the 
sheep-walks in those districts. This bee-loving 
priest contrived skilfully to capture the queens in 
a small crape fiy-catch, and clip off their wings, so 
that their majesties stayed at home; and by this 
means he managed never to lose a swarm. 





To retwn to the sheep. At night they are 
| folded into the toils, which are made of sparto—a 
sort of rush that bears twisting into ropes. They 
are made in meshes a foot wide and the thickness 
of a finger, so that the toils serve instead of hur- 
dles. The whole square toil is light.* Within 
this inclosure the sheep pass the night, lest they 
should stray and fall into the jaws of wolves, 
which are the terror both of the shepherds and 
their dogs. As for the shepherds, they make their 
poor tents with stakes, branches, and brambles, 
for which purpose, and for firing, they are allowed 
to cut off one branch from every tree; and this is 
probably the reason that the forest-trees near the 
sheep-walks in Spain are as hollow as willow-pol- 
lards, Their care is to prevent the flocks from 
escaping out of their toils until the morning sun 
has exhaled the dew of a white frost; and they 
never let them approach a rivulet or pond after a 
shower of hail; for, if they should eat the dewy 
grass, or drink hail-water, the whole tribe would 
become melancholy, and pine away, and die, as 
has often happened. 

As soon as the month of April comes round, 
which is the season for their departure, the sheep 
express, by various uneasy motions, a remarkable 
restlessness and strong desire to go off. The 
shepherds must exert all their vigilance lest they 
should escape, and it has frequently happened that 
a tribe has stolen a forced march of three or four 
leagues upon a sleepy shepherd; but he is sure to 
find them, for they return exactly the same way 
they came, and there are many examples of two or 
three strayed sheep walking a hundred leagues to 
the very place in which they fed the year before.t 

Their itinerary is marked out by immemorial 
custom and by ordinances, and is as well regu- 
lated as a march of troops. ‘They feed freely in 
all the wilds and commons they traverse ; but, as 
they must necessarily pass through many culti- 
vated spots, the proprietors of these are obliged, 
by law, to leave a passage open for the sheep, 
through vineyards, oliveyards, corntields, and pas- 
ture-lands common to towns; and this right of 
way must be ninety varas (eighty-four yards) wide, 
that they may not be too crowded in a narrow 
lane. These passages are often so long that the 
poor animals march six or seven leagues a-day to 
get into the open wilds, where the shepherd walks 
slow, to let them feed at ease and rest. But they 
never stop: they have no day of repose; they 
march at least two leagues daily, ever following 
the shepherd, till they get to their journey’s end, 
which, from the extremest northern mountains to 
the plains of Estramadura, is about one hundred 
and forty leagues, which they perform in less than 
forty days. 

Sheep-shearing commences at the beginning of 
May, and is performed while the sheep are on their 
summer journeys, in large buildings called esqui- 
leos. They are erected in various places, and 
some are so spacious that they can contain many 
thousand sheep. The principal ones are in the 
environs of Segovia, where, in its palmy days, the 
sheep-washings and shearing were grand iestivi- 
ties, held much after the oriental fashion of Nabal 











* Sparto swims, hemp sinks ; it is called Loss by the English 
sailors. 
+ Two leagues are five and a half miles. 
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(1 Sam. xxv.) When the process of shearing is 
over, the whole pile of wool is weighed and sorted. 
There are three sorts of wool, more or less fine, 
according to the parts of the animal whence they 
are taken. A different price is fixed upon these 
three classes, though the general practice is to 
sell the whole pile together at a mean price. Much 
care is necessary in the management of the sheared 
sheep, for they are very liable to take cold and 
die. They are brought by degrees to bear the 
open air, and after a time recommence, in short 
days’ journeys, their passage from the shearing- 
houses to the mountains. 

At the extremity of Old Castile there is a ter- 
ritory called the Montana. It is divided into two 
parts, the lower being that chain of mountains 
which bounds the Cantabrian Sea. The city of 
Santander is its chief port, and from thence you 
ascend southerly, twelve long leagues, a succes- 
sion of high craggy mountains, to the town of 
Reynosa, in the Upper Montana, which ascent 
stretches three leagues more, and then you de- 
secend about fourteen leagues to the city of 
Burgos, capital of Old Castile. Reynosa is the 
centre of an open plain, surrounded by a.ridge of 
high mountains, at the feet of which are low hills 
of pasture land. This is the most northern part 
of Spain, and the highest summer-walk of the 
sheep, being at the greatest distance from their 
winter walks. 

In this canton our friend passed one summer. 
Light leagues square of the Upper Montana is the 
highest land of Spain; the mountains rise in the 
atmosphere to the line of congelation ; and, writing 
on the 4th of August, he said:—*I see snow 
from my window. Many years ago there used to 
fall so much snow, that the people were forced to 
dig lanes through it to go to church in winter; 
but there has fallen but little snow since the Lis- 
bon earthquake, and some years none at all. It 
certainly changed the climate of many parts of 
Spain. No man living saw, nor heard his father 
say he saw, snow fall in or about Seville, till the 
year 1756, which extraordinary appearance struck 
a dread into some convents; they rung the bells 
to prayers, and made processions to appease the 
wrath of Heaven, as if the falling flakes foreboded 
the last day !”’ 

He observed that, on the arrival of the sheep 
from the south to these their summer downs, the 
first thing was to give them as much salt as they 
would eat. The shepherd placed fifty or sixty flat 
stones at a short distance from each other, strewed 
salt npon each stone, and led the flock slowly 
through the stones, and each sheep ate to his 
liking. This has always been the custom, and is 
said to be the reason why the kings of Spain can- 
not raise the price of salt to the height it is, or 
used to be, in France; for it would tempt the 
shepherds to stint the sheep, which, it is believed, 
would weaken their constitutions and injure the 
wool. During the days the salt is administered, 
the flocks are not allowed to pasture on a calea- 
reous soil, but are moved to clayey (argillaceous) 
lands, where they feed voraciously. 

At the latter end of September the sheep begin 
their march towards the low grounds, and, de- 
scending from the mountains, retrace their steps ; 





the first care of the chief shepherd being to see 





that each tribe is conducted to the same district it 
fed in the year before, and where the animals 
were yeaned, which, they think, prevents a varia- 
tion in the wool. This requires little manage- 
ment, as it is a notorious fact the sheep would 
go to the very spot of their own accord. 

And now, having brought the fleecy multitude 
back to the place whence they started, it only re- 
mains for us to add that the fineness of the wool 
is owing apparently to the animal’s passing its 
life in open air of equal temperature. The. cli- 
mate in Andalusia and Estramadura in the winter 
is not colder than that of the Montana in summer. 
It seems scarcely doubtful that, if the fine-wooled 
sheep stayed at home in the winter, their wool 
would become coarse in a few generations, and 
that, on the other hand, if the coarse-wooled tra- 
velled from climate to climate, and lived in the 
free air, theirs would resemble that of the itine- 
rant sheep, and become fine, short, silky, and 
white. 


THE “GREAT EASTERN.” 


Axovt two years ago, in No. 208 of the “ Leisure 
Hour,” we recorded the impressions of an inspec- 
tion we had then recently made to the monster 
steam vessel which had been for many months 
growing into shape, and some approach to sym- 
metry, on the banks of the Thames, at Milwall, 
and which, ere this account of a late visit meets 
the eyes of our readers, will probably have found 
its destined place on the bosom of its native ele- 
ment. At the time of our former inspection, the 
huge ark, though it had already become a signal 
portent to marine London, and to half the marine 
world besides, had not sufficiently asserted itself and 
its capabilities, to enable us to give a very definite 
account of them. Like all great undertakings, as 
it has progressed towards completion, it has asto- 
nished not only a world of spectators, but its de- 
signers and creators as well. What was grand in 
idea, looks and is so tremendous in its realization, 
that those who have called it into being may well 
stagger at the aspect of a creation so enormous, 
and to all appearance so unmanageable by human 
agency. This, at least, is the impression we de- 
rive from a first glance at the “ Great Eastern” in 
its present state, as it stands a massive mountain 
of iron by the water-side, complete in the swelling 
grandeur of its external proportions, and ready to 
descend into its billowy bed whenever a power 
sufficiently potent to dislodge it from its perch 
shall be brought to bear upon it. 

We shall proceed now, under the guidance of a 
friend familiar with the birth-history of the great 
leviathan, to glance at it in the advanced stage 
of completeness which it exhibited at our visit: 
and shall endeavour to put the reader in posses- 
sion of such items, derivable either from obscr- 
vation or report, as may enable him to realize in 
some degree the more than startling facts with 
which we have to deal. 

On entering Scott Russell’s building-yard, our 
way lies through a vast shed or workshop, and 
here we are greeted by the first indication of what 
is going forward, in the spectacle of a gigantic 
shaft of solid iron, a hundred and fifty feet in 
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length, and weighing sixty tons, which is under- 
going the process of turning in the lathe. This 
prodigious mass of iron was forged in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, by the Messrs. Mare and Co., 
and is nothing less than the rotating shaft to 
which the screw, twenty-four feet in diameter, will 
be fitted between the rndder and the stern of the 
vessel. In the same shed lie the ponderous 
cranks, manufactured in Bristol, and weighing 
some seven tons each. 

Emerging from the shed, the iron mountain 
stands before us stretching away from right to 
left, and shutting out all view of the river, save 
where in long narrow gaps beneath its bottom 
the ripples are seen sparkling and flashing in the 
sun. The wide protuberant hull is painted red, 
and appears smooth as polished marble to the 
touch, not one of the three million rivets which 
have been driven through the plates that stand in 
lieu of planking appearing above the surface of 
paint. It is in vain, however, that the eye en- 
deavours to take in the huge proportions of the 
vessel at a single glance; it is like attempting 
to see St. Paul’s cathedral in St. Paul’s church- 
yard; there is not space enough in the yard on 
one side, nor on the river on the other, for the 
spectator to retreat sufficiently far to bring the 
whole of the stupendous structure into one view. 
Moreover, the iron prodigy is so built and clus- 
tered around with various paraphernalia, with 
fittings internal and external, with poles, ladders, 


staircases, scaffolding, and a world of inexplicable 


iron phenomena bewildering to look upon, that a 


| section only of its broad surface is all that from 
| any point can be comprehended at a single view. 
| In short we may assert, without fear of contradic- 
| tion, that a fair view of the “ Great Eastern” will 
_ never be obtained until she has fairly breasted the 


flood, and floated out into an offing of halfa mile 


| at least. 


Prominent among the multifarious surroundings 


| of the red mountain mass, are what seem at a 
|| distance a series of comfortable little domiciles, 
| about the size of those rural lodges that orna- 


ment the entrance of a gentleman’s park. These 


| are the boilers, of which there are ten in the 


whole; and though they weigh forty-five tons 


| each, they will be hoisted bodily into the air a 
| height of some seventy feet, and let down to their 


places in the hold of the vessel before she herself 


condescends to touch the water. Then we find 


ourselves traversing the edge of a wide circular 


| area, exceeding in circumference that of Spa Fields 


chapel, and radiating from the centre outwards an 
enormous fan of spokes and girders, This we 
recognise, though not without a suspicion of blun- 
dering, as one of the leviathan’s paddle-wheels, 
which we have been informed are to be fifty-six 
feet in diameter; and looking up above, we see 
that the central frame-work for its reception is 
already fixed in the vessel’s side. Not far from 
this yawns a black-looking tunnel, through which 
the new river might pursue its course without 
feeling at all cramped for room, and along which, 
following our friendly guide, we take a cooling 
stroll: this happens to be one of the funnels or 
chimneys of the ship, of which there will be five; 
and we note that, though perfectly circular at the 
end which will connect them with the furnaces, 





they are compressed to the form of an ellipse at 
the other—a contrivance by which it is found by 
experiment that the escaping smoke is projected 
with greater force,and less annoyance topassengers. 

By the time we have become a little familiar 
with these astounding adjuncts of the mammoth 
that is to engulf them all, we are a little better 
prepared for an ascent to the deck of the huge 
structure itself. Our friend leads the way up a 
broad staircase of ninety steps, which lands us on 
the far-stretching area of the deck. Here, how- 
ever, we find the view considerably altered since 
our last visit. Then the deck presented a clear 
unbroken space for promenading, of something 
over half a quarter of a mile. Now the long pro- 
menade is divided in the middle by a gigantic 
steam-crane towering far aloft, and bridging the 
centre of the area by its colossal framework of 
timber and iron. It is by means of this enormous 
crane that those otherwise unmanageable masses 
lying below—the boilers, the funnels, the un- 
wieldy cranks, ete.—will have to be lifted on to 
the lofty deck, and thence deposited in their al- 
lotted positions. As dwellers on terra firma, we 
feel a little nervous in looking down from a height 
of sixty feet into the deep square cavities formed 
by the twelve water-tight compartments, each of 
which is well nigh big enough for the reception 
of a baronial castle of the feudal times, and at the 
present moment happens to be resounding with a 
din that would have delighted a feudal baron, who 
found music in the clang of battle-axe and the 
ring of armour. Down in the hold the engineers 
are fitting up the steam-engines, and we catch 
sight through the gloom of groups of men flitting 
hither and thither, and their sounding blows rever- 
berate from the iron walls with a strange clangour 
to which our ears are unaccustomed. Half way 
down, in the side galleries that surround these 
central compartments, carpenters are at work fit- 
ting up the passengers’ berths: to these we con- 
trive to make our way by rude flights of steps 
and ladders placed almost horizontally, through 
the spokes of which we look down fifty feet into 
the gloomy abysses below. From the windows ot 
these berths we are rewarded for our pains by a 
noble view of the river on one side, and of the Isle 
of Dogs on the other, where the ship-building 
yard forms the foreground of the picture, not at 
all wanting in the rich tints of foliage, and the 
crowds of shipping in the West India Docks are 
lost in the mists of no very great distance. 

To attempt to describe the deck of the “ Great 
Eastern” as it was at the period of our visit 
would be useless, as it has since undergone a mar- 
vellous transformation —order and beauty having 
grown out of confusion and chaos. We prefer 
rather to offer to the reader the benefit of certain 
facts and well-attested statements, by which he 
may best realize for himself some of the charac- 
teristics of this undeniable new wonder of the 
nineteenth century. Let him look at these things 
calmly and judge for himself. The following are 
some of the considerations which should be borne 
in mind. 

In size, the “ Great Eastern” measures 680 feet in 
length, 83 feet in breadth, and 60 feet in height. 
For the better understanding of this magnitude, 


| Jet it be remembered that she is six times as large 
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as the “Duke of Wellington” line-of-battle ship of | spars, as in a line-of-battle ship, she will spread 
130 guns—that her length exceeds three times | 6500 yards of canvas to the breeze. The rigging 
the height of the monument—that her breadth is | will be of wire ropes, and the large shrouds of this 
equal to that of Pall Mall, and that one turn | kind will measure eight and a half inches in cir- 
round her deck involves a wall of more than a | cumference. 

quarter of a mile. Compared with all vessels of | In accommodation for passengers, the “ Great 
modern times, she stands alone and unapproached; | Eastern” will resemble rather a floating city than a 
she is twice as long and more than four times as | ship. Eight hundred first-class passengers, two 
large as the great American steam-frigate the | thousand second-class, and twelve hundred third- 
“ Niagara,” and exceeds that in tonnage by nearly | class will find a luxurious and comfortable home on 
18,000 tons, her burden being within a few tons | board her ; and, if it be necessary for her at any 
of 23,000. What relation she bears in size to the | time to carry troops, it is reckoned that ten thou- 
celebrated vessel of the Emperor Trajan, which | sand men would find her as convenient a transport 
was sunk in Lake Riecia more than fifteen hundred | as any in the service. In addition to the quarter 
years ago, and of which some monstrous and, it is | of a mile promenade on the upper deck, another 
to be feared, fabulous accounts are current, we are | covered promenade will be available for passengers 
net prepared to say. To approach her at all in| when the weather above is not inviting; and 
size, we must go back to the days of Noh, and | again, below this will be a common saloon in each 
compare her to the ark in which his family was | compartment, over sixty by thirty feet in area and 
saved. That comparison we subjoin in a note, in | fifteen feet high. These accommodations do not 





the belief that it may interest our readers* :— embrace those of the ship’s complement and crew, 
A further idea of her size may be formed from | who have their separate berths. 
the quantity of material used up in her construc- Her speed, which is expected to prove the grand 


tion. In the formation of the hull alone, ten | element of her success, is calculated at not less 
thousand tons of iron plates have been necessary ; | than twenty miles an hour, so that she is expected 
each plate weighs about a third of a ton, and is | to traverse the distance between the English coast 
fastened by a hundred rivets; there have, there- | and New York in five or six days, or to reach 
fore, been 30,000 plates and 3,000,000 of rivets | the harbours of South Australia in about thirty. 
employed. In addition to this, above two thou- | If we add to this the fact, which it is confidently 
sand tons more of iron have been used, and all | expected will be realized, that, owing to her vast 
together she will weigh above twelve thousand | bulk, she will cut at a uniform level through the 
tons when she descends into the water. waves without rolling or pitching, and that, con- 
In steam-power, the “ Great Eastern” will tran- | sequently, there will be no such plague as sea- 
scend all other vessels in a ratio proportioned to sickness on board of her, it may well be that she will 
her size. She is the first vessel, so far as we | monopolise all the passengers, and return a rare 
know, that will be propelled both by the paddle | profit to the shareholders. 
and the screw. Her paddle-engines will be each | Let us look now at the precautions that have 
of 1500 horse-power, and her screw engines of | been taken to insure her safety. In the first 
of 1800, giving 2 total of 11,500 horse-power, cal- | place, we may dismiss all apprehensions from fire. 
culated at a pressure of 25 pounds to the square | The “Great Eastern” is built wholly of iron, and her 
inch, though, as her boilers are tested to 60 | fittings-up will be so far of the same material that 
pounds the square inch, she can more than double | any accidental conflagration that may occur must 
that power if occasion should demand it. She necessarily confine its damage to matters of cabi- 
will carry ten boilers, and these are so constructed | net-work and upholstery. Then, as to danger 
that the steam produced by each may be made | from leakage and the possibility of foundering : it 
available where it shall be most needed. is really difficult to conceive how she could 
In sailing-power, the use of which does not ap- | founder. In the first place, the huge hull is built 
pear to have been originally contemplated, she | double high above the water mark, so that any ac- 
will, however, be well supplied. She will carry | cidental collision with a rock or another vessel, 
seven masts, all of which will be of hollow wrought | that should fracture the outer hull, would in all 
iron, except the last, or mizen-mast, on which the | probability fail to injure the inner one. In the 
compass will be placed, at a height of eighty-four | second place, being built in twelve separate water- 
feet from the deck, to shield it from the influence | tight compartments, she is in fact twelve distinct 
of the immense mass of iron. On these masts, | floating vessels firmly united together; and even 
the principal one of which will be crossed with | though two or three of these compartments 
should by any mischance become filled with water, 
* The foliowing is a comparison between the size of Noah’s she might ye proceed = her — and reach 
Ark and the “Great Eastern,” both being considered in point her destined port with little retardation of her 
of tonnage, after the old law for calculating the tonnage. The | course. Danger from accidents to her steam 


sacred ‘‘ cubit,” as stated by Sir Isaac Newton, is 20°625 Eng- achi > ig war s . = 
lish inches; by Bp. Wilkins, at 21°88 inches. According to machinery is warded and fenced off by the dispo- 





these authorities, the dimensions will be as follows :— sition of the eoal-bunkers, which, under an arch of 

aii Ee Gn solid iron, interpose a shield between the bertlis 

English feet. English feet. English feet. and saloons and the boilers with their furnaces. 
Length between per- tat “ If, from a protracted consumption of her coals, 
—* . yn ro — she should stand in need of ballast, provision is 
Depth : » 5156 54°70 600 | made for letting in at any moment any quantity 
Keel, or length for ilies ‘iil pu short of two thousand five hundred tons of water 
Peanage according ) ae “ {in the cavities between the inner and outer hull. 





to old law . 18°231 58-94 21,761 50-94 23,092 25-94 | To insure the immediate execution of orders, the 
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usual speaking-trumpet will be superseded by a 
code of signals, and these will be supplemented by 
the use of an electric telegraph, and a system of 
communication by speaking tubes. 

From all these precautions, it would appear that 
the only real danger she runs is that incident to 
all vessels, of grounding on some unknown shal- 
low, from which, owing to her weight, it is pro- 
bable there would be no means of towing her off. 
In that case, however, the passengers would stand 
an excellent chance of escape; for she will carry 
twenty large boats on her deck, and in addition to 
these will swing abaft her paddle-boxes two small 
screw steamers of sixty or séventy tons each, which 
can be raised and lowered at will, and will be 
maintained in constant working order. These 
little steamers will prove of immense use, and will 
be in constant requisition: they will act for the 
transport of passengers, luggage, and merchian- 
dise to and from the shore, as the huge vessel will 
be naturally shy of taking a station too near to 
wharf or pier. In order that she may lie com- 
fortably at her moorings, she will be furnished 
with ten anchors, which, with their stocks, will 
weigh fifty-five tons ; she must have eight hun- 
dred fathoms of chain cable, weighing ninety-eight 
tons; her capstan and warp will weigh a hundred 
tons, and two hundred and fifty tons of appliances 
will be used for making her fast. All this heavy 
duty, which no united force of men could accom- 
plish, will be done by auxiliary steam-engines 
located in different parts of the vessel. 

What more shall we add? It is said that gas 
will be manufactured on board, and laid on to 
every part of the vessel, and that the electric light 
will be fixed on the mast-head. 

For the benefit of our scientific and practical 
friends, we add a tabular view of what may be 
called the physique of the “ Great Eastern,” and 
which may further help their realization of this 
great iron fact of the day. 

Number of main transverse bulkheads or water- 

tight compartments ‘ . 
Ditto oentiel ° . : : 
Longitudinal bulkheads running fore and aft at a 


distance of 36 feet apart for a length of 350 feet 2 
Width of space between the two skins of ship. 2ft. 10in. 


-e- 
bo 





Length of forecastie . ° - - 140ft. 

Height of ditto e ‘ . Sit. j 

Height of saloons on lower deck - 13ft. Sin, | 

Number of saloons ‘ . 5 | 

Height of saloons on upper deck ¥ . 12ft. | 

Number of ditto i a r a | 

Length of upper saloous ° . . 70ft. 

Ditto lower ‘ ‘ . . 6Oft. 

Thickness of iron plates in keel ‘ . 2m, 

Ditto inner and outer skins. " . jin, 

Bulkheads ° ° ° ° . gin. 

lrondeck . ‘ : ‘ . din. 
PapDLE ENGINES. 

Number of evlinders ‘ . -4 

Diameter of ditto . ° . 74in. 

Weight of ditto (each) ° 26 tons 

Length of stroke " ‘ ‘ . 14ft. 

Number of boilers . . ° 4 

Furnaces for ditto. > ° - 40 

Diameter of paddlewheels ° . . 56ft. 


Screw ENGInes. 
Number of cylinders 


Weight of ditto (each) . 30 tons, 





Diameter of ditto ‘ ‘ ‘ . Stin, 
Length of stroke 5 . : . 4ft. 
Number of boilers. ° ° 6 
Furnaces for ditto . . 72 
Diameter of screw . ‘ ‘ . 24ft. 
Number of blades to ditto . . 4 
Length of screw shaft ‘ * 150ft 
Weight of ditto (about) ‘ ‘i . 60 tons, 


Weight of ship engines, etc., as at its launching . 12,000 tons. 
Immersion of this weight ° < - 15ft. Gin, 
Ordinary light draught ° ° - 20ft. 
Probable maximum immersion when fully laden . 30ft. 
Quantity of coal which can be carried for voyages 11,379 tons. 


The question has for some time been anxiously 
asked, “ How will the ‘ Great Eastern’ be got into 
the water? She is one piece of iron weighing 12,000 
tons; how is such a dead weight to be got into 
the river ?” We cannot answer the question defi- 
nitely ; but it will be done somehow. While we 
write, preparations are making for lowering her 
down an inclined plane into the stream. When- 
ever she moves, it will not be a launch but a 
crawl, at a pace not greater perhaps than the hour- 
hand of a clock, into her element ; and she will go 
down, as the Britannia tube went up, under the 
persuasive influence of hydraulic pressure. 


THE OLD AGE OF A MAN OF THE WORLD. 


Tne death of his only remaining child, and his last and 
most beloved sister, deeply affected the health, crushed the 
spirits, and impaired the mind of Moore. An illness of 
an alarming nature shook his frame, and for a long time 
made him incapable of any exertion. When he recovered, 
he was a different man. His memory was perpetually at 
fault, and nothing seemed to rest upon his mind. He made 
engagements to dinners and parties, but usually forgot 
half of them. When he did appear, his gay flow of spirits, 
happy application of humorous stories, and constant and 
congenial case, were all wanting. The brilliant hues of his 
varied conversation had failed, and the strong powers of 
his intellect had manifestly sunk. There was something 
peculiarly sad in the change. It is not unusual to observe 
the faculties grow weaker with age; and in the retirement 
of aman’s own home, there may be “ no unpleasing melan- 
choly” in the task of watching such a decline. But when, 
in the midst of the gay and convivial, the wit appeared 
without its gaiety, and the guest without his conviviality ; 
when the fine fancy appeared not so much sobered as sad- 
dened, it was a cheerless sight.—Lord John Russell's “ Life 
of Moore.” 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUN. 
FROM THE LATIN OF MUSCULUS. 


How sinks my throbless heart, in death’s cold strife ? 
Nothing of life’s sweet light to me remains ; 

Yet Christ, my everlasting Light and Life, 
My fearing, trembling, sinking soul sustains, 


But why, my soul! O wherefore shouldst thou fear 
To seek yon blissful seats of peace and rest ? 
Behold! thy angel-guide himself is near, 
To lead thee hence to mansions of the blest. 


O, leave thy wretched mouldering house of clay, 
Shattered and crumbling down to earth and dust ; 
God’s faithful hand will at the appointed day, 
A heavenly house, restore the sacred trust. 


Ah! thou hast sinned! Alas, thou hast, I know ! 
But Christ has purged by his own precious blood 
The sins of all believers, as the snow, 
Presenting them in blood-washed robes to God, 


But death is terrible! It is, I own; 
But then—thy immortality is nigh ; 

And when thy Saviour calls thee from his throne, 
Wilt thou, O trembling soul, still fear to die ? 


Since Christ for thee has triumphed over death, 
And sin and Satan put beneath thy feet, 

Fear not to yield to him thy parting breath, 
But spread thy joyful wings thy Lord to —“ 















































THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Varieties, 
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Tur Facutty or Fxtentnc Deata.—There are cases 
on record of persons who could spontaneously fall into 
death-trance. Monti, in a letter to Haller, mentions 
several. <A priest of the name of Caelius Rhodaginus had 
the same faculty. But the most celebrated instance is that 
of Colonel ‘'ownshend, mentioned in the surgical works of 
Gooch, by whom, and by Dr. Cheyne and Dr. Beynard, 
as also by Mr. Shrine, an apothecary, the performance of 
Colonel Townshend was seen and attested. They had long 
attended him, for he was an habitual invalid; and he had 
often invited them to witness the phenomenon of his dying 
and coming to life again, but they had hitherto refused, 
from fear of the consequences to himself. Accordingly, in 
their presence, Colonel ‘Townshend laid himself down on 
his back, and Dr. Cheyne undertook to observe the pulse; 
Dr. Beynard laid his hand on the heart, and Mr. Shrine 
had a looking-glass to hold to his mouth. After a few 
seconds, pulse, breathing, and the action of the heart, were 
no longer to be observed. Lach of the witnesses satisfied 
himself of the entire cessation of these pyhenomena. When 
the death-trance had lasted half an hour, the doctors began 
to fear that their patient had pushed the experiment too 
far, and was dead in earnest ; and they were preparing to 
leave the house when a slight movement of the body at- 
tracted their attention. They renewed their routine of 
observation, when the pulse and sensible motion of the 
heart gradually returned, and breathing and consciousness, 
The sequel of the taie is strange: Colonel Townshend, on 
recovering, sent for his attorney, made his will, and died, 
for good and all, six hours afterwards. 


Tur Fixrep Srars.—The stars are landmarks of the 
universe; and amidst the endless and complicated fluctua- 
tions of our system, seem placed by their Creator as guides 
and records, not merely to elevate our minds by the con- 
templation of what is vast, but to teach us to direct our 
actions by what is immutablein his works. It is, indeed, 
hardly possible to over-appreciate their value in this point 
of view. Every well-determined star, from the moment its 
place is registered, becomes to the astronomer, the geogra- 
pher, the navigator, the surveyor—a point of departure 
which can never deceive or fail him—the same for ever, and 
in all places, of a delicacy so extreme as to be a test for 
every instrument yct invented by man, yet equally adapted 
for the most ordinary purposes; as available for regulating 
a town clock as for conducting a navy to the Indies, as 
effective for mapping down the intricacies of a petty barony 
as for adjusting the boundaries of transatlantic empires. 
When once its place has been thoroughly ascertained and 
carefully recorded, the brazen circle with which that useful 
work was done may moulder, the marble pillar totter on its 
base, and the astronomer himself survive only in the grati- 
tude of posterity ; but the record remains, and transfuses 
all its own exactness into every determination which takes 
it for a ground-work, giving to inferior instruments, nay, 
even to temporary contrivances, and to the observations of 
a few weeks or days, all the precision attained originally at 
the cost of so much time, labour, and expense.—Herschel’s 
“ Kssays from the Edinburgh Review.” 


DIsTINGUISHED LAWYERS: THEIR ORIGIN AND 
tmErm Prorirs.—Lord Somers’s father was an attorney 
at Worcester; Lord Hardwicke’s an attorney at Dover ; 
the late Lord Gifford’s, a grocer in the same city; Lord 
Thurlow’s, a poor country clergyman; Lord Kenyon’s, a 
gentleman of small estate in Wales ; Dunning’s, an attor- 
ney at Ashburton; Sir Vicary Gibbs’s, a surgeon and 
apothecary at Exeter ; Sir Samuel Romilly was of a refugee 
family; Sir Samuel Shepherd’s, a goldsmith; Lord Ten- 
terden’s, a barber at Canterbury ; Lord Mansfield and Lord 
Erskine were men of noble family ; but all Lord Mansfield 
got by his noble connections were a few briefs in Scotch 
appeal cases ; and Erskine, just about the time he was called 
to the bar, was heard emphatically thanking Heaven that 
out of his own family he did not know alord. Sir John 
Jervis, in 1850, stated that there were then eight gentlemen 
at the bar making annual incomes of more than £8000 each. 
‘The medical profession draws about six millions sterling a 
year.— The Choice of a Profession,” by B. Thomson. ; 


Divine axp Human Co-opgRAtIon. — Man is q 
“ fellow-worker” with the Creator. He is a mighty im. 
prover of creation. We recognise that as improvement 
which adapts nature more thoroughly to man’s own neces. 
sities and wants, and renders it more pleasing both to his 
sense of the «esthetic and to his more material senses also, 
He adds to the beauty of the flowers which he takes under 
his charge, to the delicacy and fertility of the fruits; the 
seed of the wild grasses become corn beneath his care; the 
green herbs grow great of root or bulb, or bulky and suc- 
culent of top and leaf; the wild produce of nature sports 
under his hand; the rose and lily broaden their disks and 
multiply their petals; the harsh crab swells out into a 
delicious, golden-rinded apple, streaked with crimson ; tho 
productions of his kitchen-garden, strangely metamor- 
phosed to serve the uses of his table, bear forms unknown 
to nature; an occult law of change and development in- 
herent to these organisms meet in him with the developing 
instinct and ability, and they are regenerated under his 
surveillance.— Dliller’s “ Testimony of the Rocks.” 


Str Isaac Newron’s Courrsurp.—Of Sir Isaac New- 
ton an anecdote is related, that he daily went to smoke his 
pipe in the society of a lady, who thence considered herself 
the object of his attentions. Daily did she expect some 
declaration; but in vain. He sat contemplating her in 
silence through the delicious mists of his own contempla- 
tions. One day, however, after sitting some time, appa- 
rently in deep thought, he moved his chair towards her. 
The moment was at length arrived. Her soft heart palpi- 
tated at his approach, as he drew his chair nearer and nearer, 
Now he is by her side. He takes her lily hand, which lies 
unresisting in his. He selects the fore-finger, and with it 
firmly presses the tobacco in his pipe-bowl; after which he 
resumes his oviginal position. 

BREAD CAST UPON THE WATERS AND RECOVERED. 
—An anecdote was furnished by an old teacher of the 
Sabbath School Union to the secretary of that Society. 
The respected gentleman to whom we refer, while leaving 
the railway station at a certain town, was accosted in a 
friendly way by a respectable-looking cabman, who re- 
vealed himself as an old Sabbath scholar, and acknowledged 
himself to have received lessons of piety and good conduct, 
which he had acted upon. He showed the gentleman pvro- 
perty which he had bought with his savings, to the extent 
of two or three hundred pounds; and in the zeal of his 
gratitude, invited him to take possession of his cab, and he 
would drive him about wherever he pleased, the whole day 
for nothing !— Ayrshire Lapress. 

A Hieuway ovt or Eeyrr to Assyrra.—The pro- 
posed railway to India through Assyria, it is expected, will 
ultimately be joined to Egypt by a line to Alexandria; if 
so, we shall then have accomplished literally, for the first 
time in history, the prediction of Isaiah :—“ In that’ time 
there shall be an highway out of Egypt to Assyria, and the 
Assyrian shall come into Egypt, and the Egyptian into 
Assyria. In that day shall Israel be third with Egypt and 
Assyria.” 

Gop AND THE Kine.—When Fenelon was almoner to 
Louis xiv, his majesty was astonished to find, one Sunday, 
instead of a numerous congregation, only himself and 
the priest. “ What is the reason of this?” asked the 
king. “ It was given out, Sire,” returned Fenelon, “ that 
your majesty did not attend chapel to-day, that you might 
know who came to worship God, and who to flatter the 
king.” 

Parentat Exampxe. — Archbishop Tillotson says: 
“To give children good instruction and a bad example, is 
but beckoning to them with the head to show them the 
way to heaven, while you take them by the hand to lead 
them in the way to hell.” 


Apvics is like snow; the softer it falls, and the longer 
it dwells upon, the deeper it sinks into the mind.— 
Coleridge. 

Luxury is the conqueror of conquerors, the consump- 
tion of states, the dry-rot of the constitution, the avenger 





of the defeated and the oppressed. 

















